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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


SILAS  TRUSTGORE’S  GIFT.* 


The  fireilght  streamed  across  the 
threshold  of  Mary  Aane  Wort’s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  flickered  against  the  dia- 
mond-paned  windows.  The  table  in  the 
kitchen  was  laid  for  supper,  and  on  the 
bob  the  kettle,  approaching  boiling 
point,  spurted  fitfully.  Miss  Wort  lit 
the  lamp,  and  as  she  did  so  a  knock 
sounded  at  the  door  and  Silas  entered. 
He  was  carrying  a  parcel  of  somewhat 
curious  shai)e,  which  he  placed,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  cap,  on  a  side-table. 

“I  thought  I  would  jest  drap  in,  it 
baing  Saturday  night,”  he  said. 

‘T  put  an  extry  plate  for  ’ee,”  she 
answered,  without  turning  round. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  picked 
the  dead  leaves  off  some  geraniums 
that  grew  there.  “The  plants  be  a  bit 
dry,”  he  remarked.  “Shall  I  fetch  a 
drap  o’  water  for  ’em  from  the  butt?” 

“Ay,  do,”  she  said;  “and  I’ll  dish  up 
the  while.” 

They  ate  the  meal  in  silence,  but 
afterwards  when  the  supper  things  had 
been  cleared  away,  Mary  Anne  Wort 
drew  her  chair  up  In  front  of  the  fire 
and  invited  Silas  to  do  the  same.  Be¬ 
fore  complying,  however,  he  fetched 
the  odd-shaped  parcel  from  the  side- 
taible. 

“I’ve  brouight  ’ee  soromat,”  he  said. 
“The  nights  wull  be  gltting  longer 
soon,  and  I  thought  maybe  ’twud  be 
company  like.” 

An  expression  of  pleased  interest 
crossed  Mary  Anne  Wort’s  face.  “Walt 

*  From  On  Trial.  By  Zack.  Copyright  1890 

by  Gbarlea  Scribnrr’a  Sons.  Price,  $1.S0. 


a  bit  till  I  find  my  glasses,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“Time  enough,  time  enough,”  replied 
the  hostler,  slowly  untying  the  parcel. 
“There  now!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  re¬ 
moved  the  last  wrapper:  “What  do  ’ee 
think  o’  that?” 

“Law  bless  us!”  cried  Mary  Anne,  In 
a  voice  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
delight— “if  ’tiddn’t  my  old  Tom — and 
looking  the  very  moral  o’  hiszulf  too. 
Whatlver  do  it  mean?” 

Silas  smiled,  his  lips,  hard  as  drawn 
wire,  lengthening  leanly.  “I  dug  ’un 
up  and  stuffed  ’un,”  he  answered. 
“Happen  you  minds  he  died  about  the 
fust  I  corned  courting.  I  said  to  meznlf 
Tf  Mary  Anne  Wort  promises  me  her 
hand.  I’ll  stuff  thic  cat  and  gle  It  her 
for  a  wedding  present!’  I  brought  it 
’ee  a  bit  sooner  cuz  you  seems  lonesome 
here  all  by  yurzulf,” 

“Ay,  I  be  lonesome,”  she  admitted. 
“Law,”  she  continued,  leaning  forward 
and  stroking  her  dead  favorite— “how 
prosperous  he  do  look,  to  be  sure,  sit¬ 
ting  there  on  that  bit  o’  red  cloth.” 

Silas’s  face  softened  with  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“I  put  a  squeak  in  ’un.  You  ’ave  on’y 
got  to  iflnch  his  tall,  and  he’ll  cry  the 
same  as  any  living  thing:  it  warks  zo,” 
he  explained,  pinching  the  cat  between 
his  finger  and  thumb. 

“Well,  I  nlver,  only  hark  to  that!” 
cried  Mary  Anne  Wort,  as  her  stuffed 
favorite  produced  a  spirited  “miaow.” 
“  ’TIs  his  very  tone  and  voice.” 

“Ay,”  commented  Silas,  “the  cat  be 
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there  but  tlie  milk  remains  in  the  jug.” 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  raising 
bis  eyes,  glanced  round  the  kitchen. 

“  ’Tls  a  tidy  little  place  you’ve  got 
here,”  he  remarked,  in  a  pleased  voice. 
“Us  ’ull  settle  down  comfortable  wi’ 
wat  us  ’ave  laid  by  and  wat  us  makes 
out  o’  vules  and  sich.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  Dan  entered.  A  curious 
balf-mocking  smile  flitted  for  a  mo- 
meint  across  the  hostler’s  face  as  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  young  fellow. 

“They  told  me  over  at  the  inn  I  shud 
find  you  here,”  Dan  explained. 

“Ba  ’ee  after  having  a  few  wuds  wi’ 
me  then?”  answered  the  hostler,  rising. 

“Ess,”  said  Dan;  and  the  two  men 
left  the  cottage  together.  They  passed 
down  the  narrow  path  to  the  road  be¬ 
yond,  which  was  divided  from  the  gar¬ 
den  by  a  high  privet  hedge. 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Mary  Anne  Wort, 
siowly,  “that  lad  be  wan  o’  the  vules 
no  doubt!  I  should  dearly  like  to  knaw 
what  Silas  be  after  wi’  be.”  She  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute,  glancing  first 
at  the  open  door  and  then  at  her  stuffed 
favorite. 

“It  do  zim  a  bit  unfriendzome  spying 
on  blm  after  he  acted  that  thoughtful, 
stuflhig  my  Tom.  Still,”  she  added,  “a 
lone  woman  must  needs  zee  to  things 
herzulf.” 

So  saying  she  stole  softly  to  the  door 
and  peered  out  There  was  no  moon— 
everything  lay  shrouded  in  shadow.  A 
low  murmur  of  voices  echoed  across  to 
her. 

“I’ll  ruckee  down  tongside  thlc 
hedge,”  she  exclaimed,  slipping  into  the 
garden.  “This  bain’t  the  time  to  be 
pemicketting  in  choice  o’  acts.” 

Her  drees  caught  on  a  rose-bush;  she 
detached  it  with  trembling  fingers. 

Silas  peered  across  the  gate. 

“Be  that  you,  Mary  Anne?”  he  called. 

She  stood  still,  malking  no  answer. 

“  ’’Tiddn’t  nought  but  some  bird,” 
said  Dan  impatiently.  “Look  ’ee,”  he 


continued,  “you  reckons  to  make  fif¬ 
teen  pun  by  the  mare— why  won’t  you 
wait?  I  cud  work  and  pay  the  money 
honest  if  you  wud  wait” 

“Na,  na,  I  wor  nlver  wan  o’  yer 
dawdlers,”  Silas  answered.  “When  a 
man  needs  a  shillun  to-day,  ’tiddn’t 
much  good  promising  him  a  pun  next 
year.” 

“Gle  me  back  the  letter,  and  I  will 
work  for  ’e  honest,”  Dan  pleaded. 

“And  ’tis  honest  wark  I’m  axing  o’ 
’ee,”  Silas  answered.  “Ain’t  I  told  ’ee 
all  along  it  cud  be  warked  honest?” 

Dan  stami>ed  his  foot  “That  be 
nought  but  wan  o’  yer  lies,”  he  said, 
angrily.  “Why  shud  you  want  to  ruin 
me?  I  ain’t  nlver  done  you  no  harm.” 

“Ruin  ’ee?  I  don’t  want  to  ruin  ’ee,” 
Silas  answered.  “I  uses  ’ee  for  my 
own  puppusses,  that’s  wat  I  does;  and 
if  you  vails  to  pieces  in  my  hand  that 
be  your  Maker’s  fault  no*!  mine.  Na,'na; 
there  iddn’t  no  wan  outside  a  man’s 
zulf  that  can  bring  him  to  ruin,  lest  ’tig 
his  Maker.” 

“1  can’t  argy  wi’  ’ee,”  said  Dan,  in  a 
hopeless  voice.  “But  I  Jest  ax  ’ee, 
standing  here  as  man  to  man  to  gie  me 
this  wan  chance.” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Silas 
drew  nearer  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  fellow’s  arm.  “Tou’U  reckon 
most  like  that  I  be  a  heartless  devil 
when  I  answers  ’ee  Nay,”  he  said;  “but 
na,  lad,  ’tiddn’t  this:  ’tis  cuz  I  see  ’twud 
but  be  gieing  ’ee  a  longer  rope  to  hang 
yerzulf  by.  You  ain’t  got  the  grit,  yon 
ain’t  got  the  spunk,  to  pull  up  in  time. 
If  I  stands  azide,  there’ll  be  they  who 
won’t  stand  azide;  and  why  shud  I  lose 
my  profit  if  hell  ’ull  ’ave  ’ee  any  way?” 

“I  bain’t  as  bad  as  all  thic,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dan,  hoarsely.  “I  knaw  I  ain’t 
as  bed  as  all  thic;  there  be  zome  good 
in  me.  I  swear  it!” 

SUas  looked  down  on  the  lad’s  face, 
white  against  the  duAy  evening 
Shadows.  “Ay,”  he  said,  “there  be  good 
in  ’ee,  and  you  be  the  rottener  becuz  o’ 
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at  Belave  me,  there  iddn’t  no  more 
worthless  skiddlk  in  nater  than  thic 
that  ba  too  rotten  for  dacent  use,  and 
too  good  to  be  drawed  out  on  the  dung- 
heap.  Na,  na;  uprig'ht  livin’  iddn’t  for 
sich  as  you,  and  if  ’ee  take  my  advice, 
you’ll  gie  up  vrorritting  arter  it.” 

“Curse  you!”  Dan  burst  out  in  help¬ 
less  impotence,  “curse  you!” 

“Ay,  cuss  away,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  ’ee.” 

“Oh,  you  be  a  heartless  devil!” 

“Zim  zo  to  ’ee,  naw  doubt,”  said 
Silas,  turning  from  him  and  pushing 
back  the  gate.  “Wull,  good  night,  I 
must  ba  on  the  move.” 

There  was  no  answer— Dan  had 
rushed  away  into  the  darkness.  The 
oid  man  sighed,  and  began  slowly  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps.  As  he  neared  the  rose- 
tree  the  tall  form  of  Mary  Anne  Wort 
confronted  him. 

“Ba  that  ’ee,  Mary  Anne  Wort?”  he 
exclaimed,  starting  back. 

“Ay.” 

“You  heard  what  us  zed?” 

“Ivery  wud.  Come  inzide.” 

They  went  inside  and  closed  the  door; 
their  hard  immobile  faces  had  turned 
from  rusty  yellow  to  grayish  white,  but 
the  lips,  dose-set,  showed  no  sign  of 
tremulousness.  The  woman  spoke  first; 
her  voice,  though  dry,  was  firm  and 
even. 

“Us  must  part  from  this  night,”  she 
said. 

“Ez  yer  wull.” 

“I  wud  ha’  made  ’ee  a  good  wife.” 


“I  knaws  it.” 

She  put  her  puckered  big-boned  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  “Silas,”  she  said, 
solemnly,  “s’posin’  this  lad  testifies 
agin  ’ee  on  the  day  o’  Jidgment?” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  fear  o’  sich  trash  ez 
he.” 

“Happen  he’s  trash  in  our  eyes,  but 
who  shall  say  if  he  be  zo  in  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s?”  she  answered.  “Oh,  Silas,” 
she  continued,  and  her  voice  for  the 
first  time  betrayed  emotion,  “I  could 
n’t  bear  to  see  ’ee  cast  away  when  it 
corned  to  the  last!” 

“I  walks  circumspect,”  he  answered; 
but  he  spoke  without  his  usual  gllb- 
ness. 

“That  may  save  ’ee  wi’  man,  but  I 
fear  sore  it  ’ull  no  save  ’ee  wi’  God,” 
she  replied,  turning  from  him  with 
what  sounded  like  a  rough  sob.  He 
took  up  his  cap  and  opened  the  door, 
halting  a  moment,  his  hand  on  the 
latch.  “You  be  a  good  woman,  Mary 
Anne  Wort,”  he  said;  “I  reckon,  ez 
things  go  nowadays,  us  cud  ha’  made 
wan-nother  comfortable.”  And  he 
went  out  and  left  her. 

She  listened  to  his  retreating  steps  in 
silence,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
stuffed  cat.  Sinking  down  on  a  chair, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  between  her  red  fingers  the  sparse 
bears  of  middle^ge  trickled  slowly. 

“Oh,  Silas,  Silas,”  she  exclaimed, 
“what  a  varrlgated  thing  human  nater 
be!” 


THE  PRESENT  KHEDIVE.' 


Abbas  Pasha  does  not  claim  infalli¬ 
bility,  but  realizes,  like  bis  seniors,  that 
administrative  mistakes  can  be  made. 


•From  Pre»ent-D*y  Egypt.  By  Frederic 
CoorUand  Penfleld.  Copyright  1899  hr  The 
CeDtnry  Oo.  Price,  92.BO. 


He  is  a  very  different  man  from  the 
ordinary  .type  of  Orieivtal  sovereign, 
having  no  religious  bigotry,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  thought,  or  ignorance  of  the 
outside  world.  A  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people  Is  his  controDlng 
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thought,  and  under  bis  guidance  their 
future  would  be  full  of  encouragement 
and  hope. 

The  khedlve  receives  a  yearly  grant 
from  the  Egyptian  government  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  private 
wealth  is  great,  and  chiefly  Invested  in 
productive  farms  and  cotton-planta¬ 
tions  in  the  Nile  delta.  His  habits  tend 
to  thrift,  perhaps  as  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  downfall  of  Khedive  Ismail, 
whose  extravagance  has  no  parallel  in 
history.  In  addition  to  the  khedive’s 
grant  from  the  national  exchequer,  he 
receives  another  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  support  of  his  mother, 
brother,  sisters,  and  the  various  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  kbedival  family,  nearly  a 
bimdred  In  number. 

He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,— reflect¬ 
ing  doubtless  his  Austrian  training,— 
but  is  just,  considerate,  and  kind.  State 
and  show  he  dislikes,  but  insists  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  deference  due  his 
rank.  In  childhood  the  two  brothers, 
in  addressing  each  other,  invariably 
employed  the  full  title,  as  Prince  Abbas 
Bey  and  Prince  Mehemet  Ali  Bey.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  related,  however,  the 
latter  was  inclined  to  be  indolent  and 
shirk  bis  lesson. 

“Come,  Prince,”  urged  his  instructor, 
“it  must  be  done.” 

Abbas  Bey  at  once  exclaimed; 
“Prince,  indeed!  My  brother  is  no 
prince  when  idle — he  is  only  a  fellah.” 

One  privileged  to  meet  the  khedive  is 
led  to  the  audience-chamber  through 
flies  of  saluting  guardsmen— in  smart 
blue  uniforms  if  it  is  winter  and  at  Ab- 
dln  Palace  in  Cairo,  or  in  white  uni¬ 
forms  if  it  is  summer  at  Ras-el-Teen  in 
Alexandria  He  is  greeted  at  the  door 
in  a  manner  proving  the  khedive’s 
geniality.  After  shaking  hands  the 
visitor  is  motioned  to  a  seat  on  the  di¬ 
van  with  his  Highness.  Khedive  Abbas 
bas  a  pleasing  face,  full  and  round,  with 
a  fair  complexion  browned  by  outdoor 
exercise.  The  upper  lip  is  arched  and 


dellcaitely  molded;  the  lower  full,  but 
without  a  touch  of  groseness.  Tbeie 
is  a  little  dark  mustache,  to  which  he 
puts  his  right  band  in  moments  of  ani¬ 
mation,  twisting  its  ends. 

No  portrait  gives  an  idea  of  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  face,  which  comes  from  eyes 
of  light  hazel,  and  the  fair,  clear  com¬ 
plexion  derived  from  bis  Turkish  an¬ 
cestors.  The  eyes  mirror  every  emo¬ 
tion,  flashing  with  the  light  of  laughter, 
and  deepening  with  the  shadow  of 
thought.  Photographs  of  the  khedive 
cannot  possibly  suggest  the  charm  of 
face,  coming  with  his  mood,  and  vary¬ 
ing  therewith.  Abbas’s  figure  tends  to 
stoutness,  and  be  is  not  tall.  He  is  un¬ 
mistakably  magnetic,  agreeable,  and 
mentally  alert  In  his  dress  there  is 
nothing  Oriental,  save  the  red  tar¬ 
boosh,  never  removed  from  the  head. 
The  clothes  might  be  those  of  any 
young  Amierican,  not  particular  as  to 
the  latest  mode,  but  his  coat  on  ordin¬ 
ary  occasions  is  invariably  a  frock. 
Jewelry  and  glossy  boots  are  never  in 
evidence,  except  when  he  wears  the 
uniform  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  with  gemmed  orders,  sword  and 
accoutrements. 

A  visitor  quickly  discovers  that  he  is 
dealing  with  no  novice  of  life  and 
affairs,  but  with  one  whose  responsible 
position  has  forced  a  precocious  matur-  | 
Ity,  for  Abbas’s  manner  and  words  are  ! 
those  of  a  man  of  thlrty-flve.  He  quick-  | 
ly  grasps  the  point  of  a  question  and  a  j 
few  minutes’  conversation  shows  him  j 
to  have  a  good  insight  into  current 
events.  j 

A  remarkable  memory  enables  the 
khedive  to  converse  effectively  on  al¬ 
most  any  topic.  When  on  military  sub¬ 
jects  he  will  speak  of  the  excellent  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  the  Egyptian  army  by  > 
the  Americans  who  placed  it  on  a  foot-  | 
Ing  of  efliclency  in  his  grandfather’s  F 
time.  It  is  the  firmly  set  mouth  that  i 
indicates  his  determination,  inherited 
from  Ismail,  and  which  his  own  father  i 
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did  not  possess.  The  khedive  is  iby  some 
called  stubborn  and  obstinate;  but,  like 
many  others,  he  can  be  more  easily  led 
than  driven. 

Ills  Highness  rises  usually  at  half¬ 
past  live  o’clo.ck,  and  shortly  after  is  in 
the  saddle  for  a  ride  about  Koubbeh  or 
Montazah,  visiting  working  parties  and 
stables,  and  giving  orders  for  the  day 
after  the  manner  of  any  gentleman 
farmer  superintending  his  own  estates. 
He  breakfasts  at  eight,  after  which 
and  up  to  noom,  if  it  is  not  an  audience- 
day  in  town,  he  is  occupied  with  his 
secretaries  in  arranging  and  considering 
affairs  of  state,  going  thoroughly  into 
details  before  deciding  any  matter. 
After  luncheon  a  secretary  replies  to 
letters  of  a  personal  character  under 
the  khedive’s  direction,  and  from  three 
to  live  his  Highness  receives  diplomatic 
and  other  official  visitors,  and  then 
drives  until  sunset.  It  Is  his  custom  to 
appear  on  the  Ghizereh  oval,  in  Cairo, 
every  Friday  afternoon  in  the  season. 
For  an  Eastern,  Abbas  Pasha  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  energetic. 

When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  in 
Cairo,  a  few  seasons  since,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  field-review  be  given  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  quartered  in  the 
capital,  in  honor  of  the  famous  com- 
mander-ln-chief  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
army.  The  proposition  came  from 
Britishers  in  the  Egyptian  service, 
those  who  believe  that  Egypt  would  go 
to  the  eternal  bow-wows  were  it  not 
for  the  fostering  hand  of  England.  His 
Highness  the  Khedive  was  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  as  nominal  commander  of  the 
army. 

All  Cairo  was  at  Abbassleh,  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  carriage,  to  see  the  manoeu¬ 
vres.  The  khedive  galloped  on  to  the 
parade-ground  with  his  aides,  and  im¬ 
mediately  took  command  of  the  forces. 
The  spectators  were  treated  to  some¬ 
thing  manifestly  not  on  the  bills,  for 
the  young  Egyptian  put  the  soldiers 
through  their  paces  In  a  manner  caus¬ 


ing  consternation  to  the  officials  who 
had  intended  the  khedive  to  play  an 
ornamental  part  only  in  the  shO'W. 

Infantry  and  cavalry  were  hurried 
here  and  there,  the  camel  corps  was 
sent  across  the  desert  to  repel  an  imag¬ 
inary  foe,  and  platoons  of  artillery 
were  ordered  into  position,  and  their 
guns  belched  forth  volley  after  volley. 
This  mimic  warfare,  extending  over 
miles  of  the  desert,  was  kept  up  for 
two  hours,  and  waxed  so  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous  that  nearly  all  the  spectators  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  from  inability 
to  keep  up,  long  before  it  w’as  over. 
His  Royal  Highness  of  England  had 
not  experienced  such  a  shaking  up  for 
years,  and  when  the  campaign  ended 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Egyptian 
soldiers  were  a  fine  lot  of  men,  know¬ 
ing  every  detail  of  a  soldier’s  calling. 

This  approving  formula  had  become 
habitual  with  him  in  comm'^nding 
British  yeomanry  and  volunteers,  but 
in  this  case  was  uttered  with  unmis¬ 
takable  sincerity.  The  old  duke  had 
seen  more  practical  soldiering  on  the 
plains  of  Abbassieh  than  he  had  antici¬ 
pated,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been 
an  admirer  of  the  young  khedive. 

In  a  nautical  talk  the  khedive  told 
me  thait  he  was  not  the  best  of  sailors, 
and  instanced  that  sad  winter  voyage 
when  summoned  from  Vienna  to  as¬ 
sume  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Etiquette 
demanded  that  the  Austrian  emperor 
place  a  steamer  at  the  youth’s  disposal, 
with  an  escort  of  dignitaries  from  the 
Vienna  court  The  vessel  was  old, 
“perhaps  fifty  years  old,  and  very 
small,’’  said  the  khedive.  Violent 
storms  had  made  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  turbulent,  and  the 
Journey  from  Trlest  was  disagreeable 
and  trying.  High  seas  retarded  prog¬ 
ress,  and  even  the  ship’s  officers 
wished  themselves  ashore.  At  Brindisi 
Prince  Abbas  begged  to  have  the  ship 
wait  for  better  weather. 
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“I  must  not  stop.  Highness,”  was  the 
admiral's  reply,  “for  it  is  the  emperor’s 
command  to  lose  no  time,  and  the  eti¬ 
quette  must  be  observed.” 

When  the  peaceful  harbors  of  Greece 
came  in  sight,  the  khedive  again 
pleaded  for  delay.  But  the  punctilious 
commander  insisted  that  “the  etiquette 
must  be  observed,  for  it  was  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  order.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  suf¬ 


ferer,  and  he  remarked  to  the  ceremoni¬ 
ous  officer:  “Etiquette  is  well  enough  In 
Its  place;  but  his  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  is  comfortable  in  Vienna,  and 
not  seasick  on  this  awful  ship.” 

The  voyage  was  successfully  com¬ 
pleted,  nevertheless,  and  the  day  after 
landing  on  Egyptian  soil  the  Illustrious 
passenger  formally  took  upon  himself 
the  rulership  of  Egypt. 


FOR  DOROTHY  Q’S  TROUSSEAU.* 


It  was  only  a  brief  visit  that  Aaron 
Burr  made  at  his  cousin’s,  but  it  was 
long  enough  to  divert  Miss  Quincy,  and 
make  her  neglectful  of  her  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Hon.  John  Hancock. 
There  were  walks  on  the  beach  and 
drives  back  into  the  hills  over  long 
reaches  of  coimtry.  There  were  inter¬ 
minable  talks  about  people  and  poli¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  the  ST\’eet  trivialities 
that  circulate  among  susceptible  youth, 
and  pass  for  the  wit  and  gallantry  of 
love-making. 

Desire  Hardy  was  quite  as  much  the 
object  of  Burr’s  attention  as  Miss 
Dorothy.  The  two  young  ladies  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  each  other. 
Desire  was  drawn  to  Miss  Quincy  be¬ 
cause  she  was  not  only  a  beautifui  and 
fascinating  creature,  but  a  belle  in  so¬ 
ciety,  a  much-courted’ lady,  one  con¬ 
versant  with  the  fashion  and  gossip  of 
the  day,  the  flancSe  of  John  Hancock, 
the  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  and  now 
president  of  the  (Continental  (Congress. 
Acquaintance  with  her  opened  to  De¬ 
sire  a  vast  realm  of  aspiration. 

Dorothy  Quincy  liked  Desire  because 
she  found  her  Intensely  alive  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  in  the  world, 

•  Prom  The  Unknown  Patriot.  By  Frank  Sam¬ 
uel  Child.  Copyright  1899  by  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.  Price,  »1.60. 


—one  of  the  sympathetic,  quick-witted 
girls  that  respond  easily  and  naturally 
to  every  chance  in  life,  a  companion 
with  a  dash  of  originality,  a  force  of 
invention  simply  irresistible.  Neither 
man  nor  woman  could  feel  solitary  or 
downhearted  in  the  presence  of  Desire 
Hardy.  She  would  adapt  herself  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  was  quite  as 
poimlar  with  humble  folk  as  with  the 
best-educated  and  most  refined  individ¬ 
ual  in  town. 

So  the  few  days  that  Aaron  Burr 
stayed  in  Fairfield  were  among  the 
gayest  and  happiest  of  the  season.  The 
war  was  on,  and  news  came  back  from 
Boston  concerning  the  doings  of  red¬ 
coats  and  minute-men;  but  young  men 
and  maidens,  howsoever  patriotic  they 
may  be,  still  remain  true  to  nature  and 
think  upon  the  gentler  ways  and  means 
of  love. 

And  Aunt  Lydia  Hancock  was  watch¬ 
ful  of  the  young  people.  While  she 
might  be  won  by  the  frank  homage  and 
rollicking  humor  of  young  Burr,  and 
Immensely  entertained  by  the  fresh 
charm  and  Ingenuous  sprightliness  of 
Deirfre,  yet  she  exercised  a  wise,  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  over  the  company, 
careful  that  no  harm  came  to  her 
charge.  So  one  day  in  late  June,  the 
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student  of  law  mounted  bis  horse  and 
galloped  off  to  Litchfield. 

“What  a  free-hearted,  merry  fellow 
he  is!”  remarked  Desire  to  Miss  Quin¬ 
cy.  “With  his  gayety  and  youthful 
enthusiasm,  there  is  a  spirit  of  real 
manliness  which  makes  him  infinitely 
attractive.” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  delightful  young  gentle¬ 
man,”  sighed  Miss  Dorothy.  “Do  you 
really  think  he  will  go  to  war?”  a  se¬ 
cret  hope  that  perhaps  he  might  return 
to  Fairfield  soon,  rising  unbidden  in  her 
heart. 

“Yes,  yes;  he’ll  go.  How  could  he  help 
It?  I  have  wished  a  thousand  times 
that  I  was  a  soldier,  so  that  I  could  go 
too.”  The  young  ladies  were  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  at  Mr.  Burr’s.  It  was 
the  day  after  General  Washington  had 
passed  through  town  on  his  way  to 
Cambridge,  June  29th.  “They  say 
that  our  Commander-in-chief  is  a  great¬ 
er  fighter  than  General  Putnam,  but  he 
looks  to  me  like  a  grand  gentleman.” 

“Gentleman  and  soldier  both,  I 
think.  What  a  noble  figure  he  makes 
as  he  rides  with  his  cavalcade  of 
horsemen!” 

“Ah!  here  comes  Mr.  Burr,  and  he’s 
got  a  packet  in  his  hand.  Perhaps  it  in 
a  letter  for  you.”  But  Miss  Dorothy 
was  not  wishing  for  letters.  She  had 
received  several  from  her  lover,  and 
they  remained  unanswered. 

“Did  I  show  you  my  new  stockings 
which  Mr.  Hancock  sent  me  from 
Philadelphia?  Come  with  me  up¬ 
stairs.” 

Another  moment  and  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  looking  over  the  lovely  things 
wihich  Dr.  Church  had  brought  her 
from  the  great  trade  emporium  of 
Pennsylvania.  Spread  out  upon  the 
table  was  one  of  John  Hancock’s  let¬ 
ters. 

“Child,  read  It,”  said  the  fair  Dor¬ 
othy,  with  a  spice  of  mischief  in  her 
manner.  “Mayhap  you’ll  like  to  know 
how  a  great  lover  expresses  himself;” 


and  she  pushed  the  precise,  legible 
w’riting  into  the  hand  of  the  curious 
girl.  Desire  read  as  follows:— 

My  Dr.  Dolly, — I  am  almost  prevail’d 
on  to  think  that  my  letters  to  my  Aunt 
&  you  are  not  read,  for  I  cannot  obtain 
a  reply.  I  have  ask’d  a  million  ques¬ 
tions  &  not  an  answer  to  one,  I  beg’d 
you  to  let  me  know  what  things  my 
Aunt  wanted  &  you,  &  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  I  w^anted  to  know,  but  not  one 
word  in  answer.  I  Really  Take  it  ex¬ 
treme  unkind,  pray  my  Dr.  use  not  so 
much  Ceremony  &  Reservedness,  why 
can’t  you  use  freedom  in  writing,  be 
not  afraid  of  me,  I  want  long  Letters. 

1  am  glad  the  little  things  I  sent  you 
are  agreeable.  Why  did  you  not  write 
me  of  the  top  of  the  Umbrella.  I  am 
sorry  it  was  spoiled,  but  I  will  send  you 
another  by  my  Express  wch  will  go 
in  a  few  days.  How  did  my  Aunt  like 
her  gown  &  do  let  me  know  If  the 
Stockings  suited  her;  she  had  better 
send  a  pattern  shoe  &  stocking,  I  war¬ 
rant  I  will  suit  her.  The  Inclos’d  letter 
for  your  Father  you  will  read  &  seal 
&  forward  him,  you  will  observe  I  men- 
ition  in  it  your  writing  your  Sister 
Katy  about  a  few  necessaries  for  Katy 
Sewall,  what  you  think  Right  let  her 
have  &  Roy  James,  this  only  between 
you  &  I;  do  write  your  Father  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  &  I  Beg,  my 
Dear  Dolly  you  will  write  me  often  Sc. 
long  Letters,  I  will  forgive  the  past  if 
you  will  mend  In  future.  Do  ask  my 
Aunt  to  make  me  up  &  send  me  a 
Watch  String,  &  do  you  make  up  anoth¬ 
er  &  send  me,  I  wear  them  out  fast.  I 
want  some  little  thing  of  your  doing. 

Remember  to  all  Friends  with  you  as 
if  nam’d.  I  am  call’d  upon  &  must 
obey. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Doer  Church  In  a 
paper  Box  Directed  to  you,  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  for  your  acceptance,  &  which 
I  do  insist  you  wear.  If  you  do  not  I 
{(hall  think  the  Donor  la  the  objec¬ 
tion:— 
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2  pair  white  silk  i  stockings  which 
4  pr.  white  thread  I  I  think  wili  fit  you 
1  pr.  Black  Satin  >  shoes,  the  other 
1  pr.  Black  Calem  Shall  be  sent  when 
Co.  J  done. 

1  very  pretty  light  Hat. 

1  neat  airy  Summer  Cloak.  (I  ask  Doer. 
Church) 

2  caps. 

1  Fann. 

I  wish  these  may  please  you,  I  shall 
be  gratified  if  they  do,  pray  write  me, 
I  will  attend  to  all  your  Gommainds. 

Adieu  my  Dr.  Gill,  &  believe  me  to 
be  with  great  Esteem  &  Affection, 
Yours  without  Reserve 

John  Hancock. 


Remember  me  to  Katy  Brackett 

“They  are  beautiful,”  said  Desire, 
dropping  the  letter  upon  the  table  and 
taking  the  exquisite  hosiery  into  her 
hands.  “And  Mrs.  Burr  herself  never 
wore  a  lovelier  hat,  and  the  fan,— it  is 
like  a  dream.  I  think  Mr.  Hancock  will 
make  a  very  domestic  man.” 

“Yes,”  ansT\’ered  Miss  Dorothy  Quin¬ 
cy,  with  the  slightest  suggestion  of  im¬ 
patience  in  her  words,  “I’ve  no  doubt 
he’ll  prove  a  thoroughly  domestic  per¬ 
son.” 
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To  my  thinking,  the  small  beasts  that 
still  inhabit  our  woods  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  neglected  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  nature,  though  really  much 
nearer  to  us  and  much  more  easily 
comprehended  than  birds,  when  you 
have  once  succeeded  in  finding  them. 
For  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  ob¬ 
serve  than  birds  is  undeniable. 

I  am  persuaded  that  most  of  us 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many 
wild  animals  of  the  bigness  of  a  cat  and 
upwards  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst 
of  cultivated  districts  without  ever 
having  been  seen  by  men,  to  die  at  last 
of  old  age,  their  existence  even  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  owners  of  the  land  they 
dwelt  upon. 

In  studying  quadrupeds,  the  chief 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  squirrels  and  woodchuck  , 
and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  all  of 
them  have  comparatively  poor  eyesight, 
at  all  events  for  daylight,  and  appar¬ 
ently  not  much  better  for  twilight  <'r 
darkness. 

•  From  Little  Beaits  of  Field  and  Wood.  By 
William  Everett  Cram.  Copyrlftht  1899  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 


But  even  with  the  best  of  eyes  they 
could  only  see  in  one  direction  at  a 
time,  while  the  slightest  screen  ^f 
grass  or  foliage  conceals  everything  be¬ 
yond  it.  But  with  a  sense  of  smell  and 
.  hearing  such  as  theirs,  they  are  in¬ 
stantly  aware  of  anything  that  takes 
place  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  point  towards 
which  the  wind  blows.  And  here  is 
where  better  eyesight  would  often 
stand  them  in  good  stead,  for  eyes  are 
more  serviceable  away  from  the  wind 
than  against  it,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
in  all  these  generations  of  hunting  and 
being  bunted,  their  eyes  have  not 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection;  but  per¬ 
haps  any  gain  in  that  direction  would 
mean  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  other 
senses,  and  so  the  least  important  was 
sacrificed;  and  It  certainly  seems  to  be 
true  that  in  no  living  creature  are  all 
of  these  senses  perfect. 

While  the  wind  is  at  your  back,  you 
will  only  get  the  most  unsatisfactory 
glimpses  of  any  of  the  fox  and  weasel 
tribes;  but  with  it  In  the  opposite 
direction,  you  may  study  them  at  your 
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leisure;  aud  'to  a  certain  degree  this  is 
true  of  all  our  wild  animals. 

In  one  sense  winter  is  the  best  time 
for  studying  them,  for  when  the  snow 
is  In  the  right  direction,  you  may  fol¬ 
low  the  footsiteps  of  all  those  that  are 
abroad  at  that  season,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  they  have  been  spending 
their  time.  On  snow  that  is  twenty- 
four  hours  old  you  can  hardly  ^o  a 
dozen  rods  without  crossing  the  track 
of  one  creatui’e  or  another,  and  of 
course  they  multiply  each  night  so 
long  as  the  weather  is  favorable,  until 
in  many  places  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  snow  on  which  to  study  footprints 
is  a  good  firm  crust,  not  too  slippery, 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  snow  spread 
on  its  surface. 

Snow  that  has  been  blown  about  a 
good  deal,  and  then  packed  by  the 
wind,  takes  the  clearest  Imprints, 
showing  the  exact  mould  of  the  feet 
that  made  them;  but  such  tracks  are 
apt  to  be  shallow,  often  little  more  than 
scratches,  and  hard  to  see  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  crust  is  icy  and  the  sur¬ 
face  snow  very  light,  most  animals 
slip  about  on  it,  more  or  less,  often 
making  it  difficult  to  Identify  their 
tracks.  Very  light  snow,  if  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  In  depth,  falls  back  into 
the  footprint  Just  made,  obliterating 
the  outline  of  the  foot  and  giving  the 
impression  of  the  track  of  a  much 
larger  animal.  A  damp  snow  is  nearly 
allways  satisfactory  for  tracking, 
though  decidedly  unpleasant  to  walk 
in;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  clear¬ 
est  tracks  will  be  found  in  snow  that 
has  been  almost  wasted  away  by  the 
rams. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  first 
snow  of  the  season  usually  shows  few 
tracks  upon  Its  surface;  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  feet  of  the  wild  creatures 
hare  not  become  toughened  against  its 
chill,  and  they  avoid  moving  about  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  At  all  events. 


the  number  of  tracks  is  apt  to  increase 
with  each  successive  snow-storm  until 
the  last  of  the  season,  so  that  snow  in 
April  is  sure  to  present  a  perfect  criss¬ 
cross  of  tracks  before  it  is  many  hours 
old,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  hi¬ 
bernating  animals,  who  have  nearly  all 
waked  up  by  that  time. 

When  snou'  is  melting  rapidly,  it  is 
easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  Just  how  long 
each  of  the  more  recent  tracks  has 
been  made;  but  in  cold  weather  it  is 
somewhat  more  difficult.  If  the  air  is 
not  utterly  devoid  of  moisture,  you  can 
Judge  pretty  closely  by  the  size  of  the 
frost  crystals  formed  at  the  edge  of 
each  footprint.  You  may  also,  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  handful  of  snow  around  it, 
tell  something  by  the  readiness  with 
Which  it  falls  together,  but  this  last 
method  is  likely  to  prove  pretty  wild 
guessing,  with  any  but  an  old  hunter  or 
an  Indian.  In  thick  woods  you  must 
look  for  hemlock  leaves  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  calculate  from  the  com¬ 
parative  frequency  with  which  'they 
occur  in  the  track  and  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  snow,  and  from  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  the  age  of  the  snow,  about 
how  far  you  are  behind  your  quarry. 

But  above  all  things,  you  must  have 
your  eye  in  readiness  to  see  that  which 
you  are  not  looking  for,  as  on  every 
track  there  is  something  for  every  few 
rods  that  can  tel  you  conclusively  what 
you  wish  to  know,  if  you  can  only  read 
it  aright.  It  is  simply  the  game  played 
by  the  detective,  and  Just  as  intensely 
fascinating  wihen  once  you  have 
learned  the  first  few  moves.  For  as  the 
track  grows  fresher  as  you  follow  it, 
you  must  stop  looking  for  it  at  your 
feet,  but  away  in  front  of  you,  for  the 
further  you  can  discern  it  in  its  wind¬ 
ings  among  the  trees,  the  more  pros¬ 
pect  there  is  of  coming  upon  the  one 
that  made  it,  unawares,  and  with  this 
in  view  the  best  track  to  follow  is  one 
that  leads  you  towards  the  wind. 

The  snow  often  revealls  curious  and 
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interesting  things  that  'would  other¬ 
wise  escape  notice.  Sometimes  I  have 
observed  that  practically  all  the  fresh¬ 
ly  made  tracks  in  a  certain  locality 
I>ointed  the  same  way,— foxes,  weasels, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  partridges,  all 
headed  in  the  same  direction  without 
any  apparent  cause  and  independent  of 
the  season. 

The  birds  of  prey  in  their  hunting 
write  the  most  entertaining  histories  of 
their  successes  and  failures  on  its  sur¬ 
face;  sometimes  just  the  marks  made 
by  the  tips  of  their  wing  feathers  sev¬ 
eral  feet  apart  on  the  snow,  while  half 
way  between  them  a  mouse  track  ter¬ 


minates  abruptly,  though  much  often- 
er  the  himter  plunges  deep  into  the 
snow  in  its  anxiety  to  secure  its  prey. 

Last  winter  il  observed  where  a 
great  horned-oiwl  had  dashed  at  a  rab- 
bit  and,  missing,  gone  sprawling  along 
the  snow-crust,  helpless  before  the 
velocity  of  its  charge,  stripping  the 
leaves  from  the  ground  laurel  in  its  en¬ 
deavors  to  cheek  its  speed,  until  finally 
brought  to  a  full  stop  by  the  drooping 
boughs  of  a  hemlock  frozen  into  the 
snow.  Whereupon  it  regained  its  feet 
and  walked  off  a  few  yards  before  tak¬ 
ing  fiight,  while  the  rabbit  bounded 
away  to  cover. 
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An  English  edition  of  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Go’s  “Beacon  Biographies’’  is 
being  published  by  the  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul. 

The  title  of  “The  New  Evangelism” 
will  be  given  to  a  volume  of  hitherto 
unpublished  essays  by  the  late  Henry 
Drummond,  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
will  soon  publish. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
indefatigable  of  writers,  particularly  in 
the  popularizing  of  classic  lore,  is  about 
to  write  his  autobiography. 

Among  the  most  interesting  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Frederick  Stokes 
Company  for  next  year  is  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  edit¬ 
ed  by  his  daughter,  and  containing 
much  fresh  material. 


father.  Captain  Marryat,  an  unusual 
fiuency  in  story-writing,  and  was  the 
author  of  not  far  from  seventy  novels. 

A  terse  and  effective  little  book,  with 
some  bit  of  hard  truth  cleverly  aimed 
at  almost  every  sort  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  is  Bolton  Hall’s  “Things  as 
They  Are,”  published  by  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Go.  Many  of  these  shots  are  In 
the  form  of  fables,  and  the  book  will 
be  useful  to  keep  on  hand,  as  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  occasional  use. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  is  said  to  have  caused  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  not  a  few  publishers’ 
plans  in  England,  because  of  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  people  are  less  in¬ 
clined  to  read  books  when  the  papers 
are  filled  with  war  bulletins  and  de¬ 
spatches;  but  there  is  said  to  have  been 
no  check  in  the  flow  of  fiction. 


Miss  Florence  Marryat  (Mrs.  Lean),  Few  fiercer  times  can  be  chosen 
whose  death  has  recently  occurred  for  a  romance  than  that  of  the 
In  England,  inherited  from  her  French  Revolution,  and  a  necessarily 
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striking  story  is  Ange  Galdemar’s 
“Robespierre,”  which  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  publish.  It  is  in  fact  an  authorized 
changing  of  Sardou’s  play  into  a  novel, 
and  it  still  retains  enough  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  form  to  make  it  unusually  crisp 
and  vigorous. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  have  be¬ 
come  publishers  of  the  only  authorized 
American  edition  of  the  well-known 
“Expositor’s  Bible,”  the  preparation  of 
which  has  enlisted  the  effort  of  some 
of  the  foremost  of  English  scholars 
and  theologians. 

The  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Richard  Burton,  and  who 
know  that  their  confidence  in  the  gen¬ 
tle,  spiritual  and  courageous  ring  of  his 
verses  will  not  be  betrayed,  have  a 
pleasure  awaiting  them  in  his  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  “Lyrics  of  Brotherhood,” 
which  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  publish. 
The  charm  of  some  of  the  shortest  of 
these  lyrics  is  of  the  “inevitable”  qual¬ 
ity;  one  is  aware  that  nothing  but  verse 
could  so  perfectly  have  expressed 
exactly  such  a  thought 

The  tangled  web  that  Anne  Boleyn 
wove  for  herself  and  for  others  is  in¬ 
terestingly  told  of  in  M.  Imlay  Taylor’s 
new  romance,  “The  House  of  the  Wiz¬ 
ard,”  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  pub¬ 
lish.  The  heroine  is  Mistress  Betty 
Carew,  a  spirited  young  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing,  whose  life  is  made  perplexing  and 
exciting  enough  between  her  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  Queen  Catherine, 
her  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne,  and  her 
acquaintance  with  Jane  Seymour— not 
to  mention  a  genuine  love  story  of  her 
own. 

The  smuggler,  as  a  man  and  as  a  sea- 
captain,  has  rarely  been  more  curiously 
portrayed  than  in  “Heronford,”  by  S. 
R.  Kelghtley.  He  is  not  a  chief  char¬ 
acter,  however,  and  the  book  is  unlike 


many  adventure  stories,  for  the  hero 
and  heroine,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
minor  characters,  are  distinct  person¬ 
alities  rather  than  parts  of  a  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  story  turns  upon  the  mis¬ 
haps  that  befell  its  narrator,  John  Cas- 
silis,  before  he  came  into  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  it  is  exciting  and  absorbing. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

Imaginative  sketches  of  the  future 
life  will  usually  either  strongly  repel 
or  strongly  attract  their  readers,  and  a 
tiny  volume,  entitled  “Behind  the  Veil,” 
which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish,  is 
forcible  enough  In  its  style  to  do  one  or 
the  other  quite  emphatically.  It  has 
the  merit  of  dwelling  somewhat  less  on 
externals  than  many  such  stories,  and 
in  its  suggestions  as  to  the  vital  and 
lasting  significance  of  character-build¬ 
ing  in  this  world,  it  is  stlmulat’ng.  Its 
author  has  added  to  the  illusion  of  the 
tale  by  choosing  to  omit  his  or  her 
flame  from  the  title-page. 

A  study  in  “social  settlement”  life, 
which  pushes  the  conclusions  of  some 
mission  workers  to  their  logical  but 
somewhat  unusual  results,  is  Hervey 
White’s  “Differences,”  published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  A  “Settlement 
House”  in  Chicago  is  the  stage  of  the 
action,  and  the  hero  and  heroine  are  a 
young  English  mechanic,  a  man  of 
strong,  kindly  character,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who  puts 
her  theories  as  to  the  labor  problem 
and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  a  test 
at  which  they  do  not  fiinch. 

Foremost  among  Spanish  novelists  of 
the  day  Is  the  writer  whose  story  of  the 
siege  of  Saragossa,  admirably  translat¬ 
ed  by  Minna  Caroline  Smith,  is 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The 
“Saragossa”  of  B.  P6rez  Galdds  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  that  reads  like  a  transcript  from 
life,  for  it  is  told  in  autobiographical 
fashion,  and  is  strikingly  faithful  to 
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the  details  of  life  in  the  besieged  and 
agonized  city.  The  love  story,  whose 
heroine  is  “the  maid  of  Saragossa,”  is 
inextricably  connected  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  siege. 

A  systematic  and  well-arranged  se¬ 
ries  of  biographical  studies  is  Mary 
Fisher’s  “General  Survey  of  American 
Literature,”  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
publish.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
clear  and  preliminary  “general  survey,” 
after  which  Channing,  Irving,  the  group 
of  transcendentalists,  Holmes,  Motley, 
and  the  whole  range  of  notable  writers 
up  to  the  later  circle  that  includes 
Howells  and  James,  are  dealt  with  in  a 
style  at  once  discriminating  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  “human  touch”  is  pleasingly 
apparent  throughout  the  book. 

To  take  a  peep  at  John  Hancock’s 
love-letters  and  to  know  just  what  fair 
raiment  made  a  part  of  Dorothy  Q.’s 
trousseau  is  fascinating  enough.  But 
the  hero  of  Frank  Samuel  Child’s  “An 
Unknown  Patriot”— or  the  heroine,  for 
the  mystification  of  the  story  is  admir¬ 
ably  kept  up  to  the  very  last— furnishes 
an  even  more  exciting  study.  The  un¬ 
known  who  sent  to  Washington  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  through  manifold  trials  and 
perils,  the  adroitly  arranged  news  in 
cipher  which  let  in  continuous  light 
upon  the  doings  of  the  enemy,  is  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  remarkable  dignity.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifilin  &  Co.) 

The  day  of  the  weasel  and  the  mink, 
the  otter  and  the  muskrat,  has  dawned 
at  last  These  little  common-place 
neighbors  are  receiving  their  share  of 
the  homage  so  generously  offered  to 
their  more  lordly  brothers,  and  “The 
Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood,”  which 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Everett  Cram  has  written,  comes 
forward  to  volunteer  most  interesting, 
useful  and  charmingly  sympathetic 
truths  in  their  behalf.  For  an  aid  to 


real  study  of  the  habits  and  ways  of 
the  more  accessible  “beasts”  it  has 
definite  value,  as  a  glance  at  its  quaint 
illustrations  of  “snow-tracks”  will 
prove. 

The  average  modern  detective  story 
shows  a  tendency  to  shrivel  up  and  be¬ 
come  dubiously  weak  and  ineffective 
beside  such  a  masterpiece  as  Emile 
Gaboriau’s  “File  No.  113,”  which 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  brought 
out  in  a  new  and  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  by  George  Burnham  Ives. 
This  classic  in  its  own  line,  with  its 
singular  interweaving  of  financial  and 
domestic  villainies,  and  its  famous  M. 
Lecoq,  the  forerunner  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  his  ilk,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
tense  Interest  not  only  by  the  younger 
generation,  but  by  those  who  remember 
the  brilliant  series  of  tales  as  they  were 
first  published. 

The  consolidation  of  the  publishing 
firms  of  Harper  &  Bros,  and  Double¬ 
day  &  McClure,  which  was  announced 
some  months  ago,  has  been  abandoned. 
It  was  found  when  the  time  came  for 
carrying  the  consolidation  into  effect, 
that  the  differences  in  the  lines  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  two  houses  made  con¬ 
solidation  impracticable.  Harper  St. 
Bros,  have  effected  a  new  organization, 
by  which  Mr.  George  B.  M.  Harvey, 
whose  energetic  management  has  done 
much  to  rejuvenate  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review,  becomes  president  and 
managing  director  of  Harper  &  Bros., 
without,  however,  relinquishing  his 
management  of  the  Review. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  state  of 
things  if  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  new 
Christmas  story,  “Santa  Claus’s  Part¬ 
ner,”  which  the  Scribners  publish, 
could  be  read  before  the  holidays  and 
its  suggestions  acted  upon,  instead  of 
being  given,  as  it  will  be,  in  many 
Christmas  stockings.  It  is  a  pretty  lit- 
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tie  tale  In  which  rich  banker,  poor  head 
clerk  and  head  clerk’s  little  girl,  a  “Kit¬ 
ty”  of  unusual  good  judgment,  cele¬ 
brate  the  day  of  gift-making  in  a  way 
wholly  new  to  them  all.  Though  the 
heroine  is  a  child,  the  story  is  for 
grown  people  especially,  and  it  does  not 
require  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to 
predict  that  actual  good  may  result 
from  this  study  of  an  awakening  out 
of  selfishness. 

In  his  editorial  department  in  Long¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  to  which  readers  of 
that  magazine  are  in  the  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  first  of  all,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in¬ 
sists  that  literary  copyright  ought  to 
be  protected  “for  two  lives”  at  least. 
He  adds  by  way  of  illustrating  his  ar¬ 
gument: 

Think  how  Scott,  his  debts  paid, 
would  have  provided  for  his  family  had 
copyright  lasted  longer.  The  heirs  of 
Keats  and  Coleridge,  men  neglected  by 
purchasers  in  their  day,  would  have 
been  bequeathed  a  comiwtence.  Most 
of  Dickens’s  works  are  now  out  of 
copyright— a  real  hardship  while  an 
author’s  sons  and  daughters  are  in  the 
land. 

Mrs.  Annie  Field’s  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  In  the  dainty 
series  of  “Beacon  Biographies”  which 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  will  be 
recognized  at  once  as  no  mere  summary 
or  compilation  from  previous  biograph¬ 
ies,  but  an  absolutely  fresh  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  the 
great  romancer,  written  out  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  il¬ 
luminated,  moreover,  by  letters  by 
Hawthorne  which  have  never  before 
been  published.  It  is  written,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  with  exquisite 
taste  and  discrimination. 

The  name  “pastel”  is  not  usually  as¬ 
sociated  with  studies  of  such  a  painful 
character  as  some  of  those  in  Paul 
Bourget’s  “Pastels  of  Men,”  which 
Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley  has 


translated  into  clear  and  charm¬ 
ing  English.  Several  of  these  are 
studies  of  failure  and  crime,  drawn 
with  a  precision  of  detail  and  a  disre¬ 
gard  for  color  that  might  entitle 
them  to  be  called  “Engravings.”  But 
the  last  of  the  series,  the  story  of  a 
lovely  child’s  sensitive  and  grieving 
heart,  has  all  the  delicacy,  the  tender 
and  vague  bloom  of  color  that  suggests 
to  the  untechnlcal  mind  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  child  faces,  sketched  thought¬ 
fully  in  pastels.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  reader  who  accompanies  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Elliot  Griffis  on  his  “sentimental 
rambles”  in  the  Netherland  provinces 
will  not  follow  only  the  well-beaten 
paths,  and  he  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  dive  into  mysterious  old  Junk  shops 
and  even  to  acquire  the  first  principles 
of  “Delft.”  Quaint  people,  quaint 
hemes,  quaint  books,  all  find  a  place  in 
“The  American  in  Holland,”  which 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  publish.  Dr. 
Griffis  does  not  lose  the  occasion  to  add 
interesting  material,  also,  to  his  Pil¬ 
grim  lore,  while  his  acquaintance  with 
many  university  men  in  Leyden  and 
elsewhere  furnishes  him  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fund  of  reminiscences. 

The  criticisms  of  children  upon  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  are  almost  sure  to  be  il¬ 
luminating,  and  more  than  one  review¬ 
er  has  tried  such  a  book  upon  a  child, 
for  his  own  guidance  in  the  treatment 
of  it  Something  like  this  upon  a  large 
scale  is  to  be  attempted  under  the  edi¬ 
torial  supervision  of  Miss  Hewlns  of 
the  Hartford  Public  Library.  What  is 
aimed  at  Is  a  list  of  children’s  books, 
with  children’s  annotations  upon  them. 
Miss  A.  G.  Moore  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  will  receive  contributions 
until  June,  19(X);  and  It  is  specified  that 
they  should  be  written  on  slips  of 
“shelf-IIst”  size,  and  should  convey  in 
brief,  title  and  author;  age,  sex  and  na¬ 
tionality  of  child-critic;  and  comment 
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Beacon  Prize  Medals,  The.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Beasts,  Little,  of  Field  and  Wood.  By 
W’illlam  Everett  Cram.  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Bonnie  Boy,  A.  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright  American  Tract  Society. 
Price  $1.00. 

Bruno.  By  Byrd  Spilman  Dewey.  Little 
Brown  &  Co. 

Cleaner,  Expert,  The.  By  H.  J.  Sea¬ 
man.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Price  $0.75. 

Contemporaries.  By  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth  Higginson.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  Price  $2.00. 

Contes  de  la  Vie  Rustique.  Arranged 
with  explanatory  notes  in  English  by 
Geo.  Castegnier.  William  R.  Jenkins. 
Price  $0.45. 

Dear  Irish  Girl,  The.  By  Katharine 
Tynan.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

DlCfepences.  By  Hervey  White.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Dorsey,  the  Young  Inventor.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Ellis.  Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert.  Price  $1.25. 

FUe  No.  113.  By  Emile  Gaboriau. 
Translated  by  George  Burnham  Ives. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Fisherman’s  Luck.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price 
$2.00. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  By  Annie 
Fields.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price 
$0.75. 

Heronford.  By  S.  R.  Keigtrtley.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Holland,  The  American  in.  By  William 
EHliot  Griffls,  L.  H.  D.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Honor  of  Thieves.  By  C.  J.  CutclifFe 
Hyne.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

House  in  the  Hills,  The.  By  Florence 
Warden.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  Price 
$1.00. 

House  of  the  Wizard,  The.  By  M.  Im- 
lay  Taylor.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Julian  the  Apostate.  By  D.  S.  Mere- 
shkovswi.  Translated  by  Charles 
Johnston.  Henry  Altemus. 

Literature,  American,  A  General  Sur¬ 


vey  of.  By  Mary  Fisher.  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Clurg  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Lives,  Heroic,  True  Stories  of.  By 
Various  Authors.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Local  Habitation  A.  By  Walter  Leon 
Sawyer.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Lyrics  of  Brotherhood.  By  Richard 
Burton.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price 
$1.00. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Selections  from  the 
Meditations  of.  Translated  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Smith.  The  Thumb-Nail 
Series.  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Missions,  Miracles  of,  The.  By  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  D.  D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Musician,  An  Old,  Recollections  of.  By 
Thomas  Ryan.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Nuggets,  Philosophic.  Gathered  by 
Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  Fords,  How¬ 
ard,  &  HfflberL  Price  $0.40. 

One  of  Those  Coincidences.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne  &  Others.  BHink  &  Wag¬ 
nalls  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Joseph  Jefferson.  The  Thumb- 
Nail  Series.  The  Century  Co.  Price 
$1.00. 

Santa  Claus’s  Partner.  By  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son  Page.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price  $1.50. 

Saragossa.  A  Story  of  Spanish  Valor. 
By  B.  P6rez  Galdds.  Authorized 
translation  by  Minna  Caroline  Smith. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Scarlet  Woman,  The.  By  Joseph 
Hocking.  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 

Ship  of  Stars,  The.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price  $1.50. 

Things  as  They  Are.  By  Bolton  Hail. 
Small,  Ma3rnard  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Unknown  Patriot,  An.  By  Frank  Sam¬ 
uel  Child.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

White  King  of  Manoa.  The.  By 
Joseph  Hatton.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Yellow  Danger,  The.  By  M.  P.  Shlel. 
R.  F.  B'enno  &  Co.  Price  $1.00. 
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